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BOOK REVIEWS. 

The Skilled Labourer (1760-1832). By J. L. Hammond and 
Barbara Hammond. London: Longmans Green and Co., 
1919. Pp. x, 397. Price, 12s. 6d. 

The third volume of Mr. and Mrs. Hammond's valuable 
contribution to the history of the Industrial Revolution closes 
the drama. It is no less masterly than the Town Labourer and 
the Village Labourer, which described the general character of 
the new life in town and country, but treats of the detailed his- 
tory of certain bodies of skilled workers, the miners of the Tyne 
and Wear districts, the cotton and woollen and worsted workers, 
the Spitalfields silk weavers and framework knitters during those 
changes. It is therefore a more specialised account of some 
aspects of these significant periods of the history of England, 
but the moral is the same, and emphatically driven in like a 
third nail of the authors. The issue that divided the English 
people was whether the mass of the people were to lose the last 
vestige of initiative and choice in their daily lives when so much 
had been already lost that the upper classes came readily to 
think of the surviving elements as an anachronism. 

The changes that the Industrial Revolution produced were so 
important that when the weaver in Oldham or the cropper in 
Halifax or the woolcomber in Bradford looked back in 1820 or 
1830 to the beginning of his life, he thought he could remember 
a time when the worker was in all senses a freeman. The his- 
torian of the Lancashire cotton industry tells us that the cotton 
hand loom weaver often preferred famine to the discipline of the 
mill. At the beginning of the period covered by this volume the 
ordinary workman had still a large margin of freedom in his daily 
life. He was not entirely disinherited from the old village 
economy in which a man did not merely sell his labour, but had 
some kind of holding and independence of his own. The prog- 
ress of the Revolution cut away this margin. The worker had to 
surrender his freedom and his home. His wife had now to spend 
the day at the mill; the child had to be sent or carried there 
as soon as it could walk. It was supposed that no home could 
be kept going unless the children of five or six went to the mill. 
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The aspect of industry, as an unrelenting and slave-driving 
master, was emphasized by the atmosphere of competition that 
dominated this new world. The Industrial Revolution made 
people think that their society was to be judged solely by its, 
commercial success, and the test of success was the test of profits. 
If a society could make its social and political conditions favour- 
able to the earning of high profits, that society was prosperous. 
Thus there grew up the fixed idea that workers were to be treated 
as the instruments of the capitalist, and this idea ruled the entire- 
outlook of the age. The towns that belonged to this age are 
subdued to this aspect, and are built for a race that was allowed 
no leisure. A witness before the Factory Commission gave his; 
impression of the Factory system in the vivid phrase — "Thinks 
they are not much better than the Israelites in Egypt, and their 
life is no pleasure to them." The long working day becomes the 
rule with the Industrial Revolution; and it is only by undoing; 
as far as may be its results that we are lightening the harsh 
dilemmas of the new world. 

M.J. 

London. 



Education fob Chabacteb. By Frank Chapman Sharp. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1917. Pp. 453. 

The boy who put his hand into a jar of nuts and seized sa 
many that he could not pull his hand out is used by Professor 
Sharp to illustrate the difficult necessity of choosing what to omit 
from his wide-reaching subject. I feel the same difficulty in 
reviewing "Education for Character." My hand eagerly grasps 
and reluctantly lets drop the kernels of nourishing wisdom packed 
into this book, — an extraordinarily compact and comprehensive 
account of moral education and training. 

In describing plans for moral education already tried out in the 
Public Schools Professor Sharp is catholic in his scope. He 
holds no special brief for any one, for, as he puts it succinctly 
and truly "The proper place for moral education is wherever it 
can be given." The search of this skillfull teacher (whose suc- 
cess will surprise many who think moral education is not given in 
our schools) is to find and then to exemplify the many allies of 
the moral life. Among these allies let me single out three, 
described with exceptional skill by Professor Sharp and illus- 



